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* The Perfect Man 


JosEPH CoL.ins, O.P. 


ROWTH is a law of the spiritual life as it is of our physical 
life. The sanctifying grace which we receive in Baptism is not 
given to us so that it may lie dormant in our souls. It is meant 
to germinate and grow until it reaches the fulness of perfection 
ordained for it by God. We may be curious to know what this 
fulness of perfection is and how it is to be achieved. In other words, 
in what precisely does the perfection of the spiritual life consist? 
To answer the question, we must distinguish between the perfec- 
tion that is possible in this life and the perfection that is possible 
only in the next. As the perfection of this life is merely a stepping- 
‘@tone to that of the next and as the perfection of the next life is 
absolute and final, we shall consider in this article the perfection of 
the spiritual life which will be found afterwards in heaven. 


What Perfection Is 
A thing is perfect when it fulfils the purpose for which it was 
made. A perfect watch, for instance, is not one that is nice to look at. 
It is not one that is made of gold or studded with jewels. A perfect 
watch is one that keeps good time. That is what a watch is made for. 
A watch of gold that does not go may be a valuable ornament, but 
_ it is no good as a watch. It is obvious, however, that if a watch is to 
sai a good time-keeper it must have all the parts that a watch should 
have. A mainspring is essential, but it is not enough. Wheels and 
hands are also required. When there is nothing lacking in its 
mechanism and when it keeps good time, it is perfect as a watch 
even though it may be made of gun-metal. As a time-keeper, it is 
far superior to its gold or silver sister that runs fast or slow or 
perhaps does not run at all. 


Man’s Perfection 

The perfect man is not one who stands six feet high and turns the 
scales at sixteen stone. He is not one who is a good singer, a fine 
speaker and handsome to look at. Such a one might be popularly 
referred to\as a perfect specimen of a man. Yet, the perfect specimen 
of a man might be very imperfect as a man. Like a watch, man is 
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perfect when he fulfils the purpose for which he was made by God. 
God did not make man that he might excel in singing or speaking‘ ur 
in athletics. He made him that he should be united with Him for 
all eternity in heaven. That is the sublime destiny to which all men 
are called. The catechism expresses the same truth in another way 
when it says that God created man to know him, love him, serve 


him and thereby to gain everlasting life. Everlasting life itself is a 


life of perfect knowledge and love, a life of perfect union with our 
Maker. 


Darkness of Faith 


In this life, as holy Scripture tells us, no man can see God and 

live. In this life, we have a knowledge of God, but it is very 
- imperfect. Even the knowledge that comes by faith, though 
absolutely certain, is dark and obscure. As St. Paul tells us, we see 
Him now as in a glass darkly. Our knowledge of God here below «| 
negative rather than positive. We know what he is not. We do not 
know clearly what he is. We do not see God in this life. However, 
that is the whole merit of faith, that not seeing him, we accept 
without question the word of One who does. Unhesitatingly we 
commit ourselves to his guidance, knowing that it is a more blessed 
thing to believe than to see—“‘blessed are they who have not seen 
and have believed” — JOHN 20:31. If itbea question of seeing God 
as he is in himself, we are not only walking in the dark by faith, we 
are blind. A person whose vision is normally good can see little or 
nothing after night. Everything that he saw during the day may be 
before him, but because of the darkness he is unable to perceiv 
them. When the darkness has lifted and the morning light appeared 
he needs nothing more to see what is around him. The same is not 
true of a person who is blind. One who is blind needs more than 
light. He needs the very power or capacity to see. 


Vision of God 


If we do not see God in this life it is not because he is not there. 
As St. Paul tells us, He is not very far from each one of us. “‘For, in 
Him we live and move and are’’. (Acts 17:28) If we do not see him 
neither is it for want éf light. For, God himself is light, as St. John 
says. It is rather because we have not the power or capacity to see 
him. Even when our natural intelligence is strengthened by 
supernatural faith, we are as blind men walking in the glare of the 
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noonday sun. The light of God’s glory never ceases to shine with a 
bglliance immeasurably greater than that of any created sun. Yet 
for us it is light inaccessible because we lack the very capacity to 
see. Notwithstanding that, the reward promised by God to those 
who love him is the vision of his inner life in its unveiled splendour. 
To make such a vision possible, he has to give us the capacity to 
see. He does that when He adds the “‘light of glory”’ as it is called, 
to our natural intelligence. The “‘light of glory” is a sort of new 
intelligence of a supernatural kind which takes the place of faith and 
which lessens the disproportion that naturally exists between the 
human mind and the understanding of God as He is in Himself. 


God Himself United To Our Mind 
The power to see is not enough for vision, as we readily 
_ appreciate when we are in the dark, Neither is the power to know 
enough for knowledge. The object known must be united somehow 
vo the intelligence. In human knowledge an intellectual representa- 
tion of the thing is elaborated and united to the mind. Of that 
intimate union, knowledge is begotten. Hence, in human knowledge 
the mind is not united immediately to the physical object outside 
but to its intellectual representative. In the vision of God it is 
otherwise. There, without intermediary or representative, God 
himself is united physically to the mind. We see him face to face. 
We understand him as clearly as he understands himself. In the 
splendour of such brightness (effulgent light) all darkness will flee 
away and all mysteries will yield up their secrets. The mystery of 
the Blessed Trinity will be a mystery no longer. With absolute 
arity we shall see how the Three Divine Persons, though distinct 
as Persons, are one in the same divine nature which they share. We 
shall then see clearly how Our Lord’s Body is really present in the 
| blessed Sacrament. We shall see and marvel at the wonders of 
) sanctifying grace. We shall see all things in God, Who is the source 
and origin of all truth. The union between our soul and God in the 
next life will be the closest of all possible unions with one exception, 
Except for the union that existed between the Second Person and 
our human nature in the Incarnation, God could not devise a more 
intimate union than that which exists between Himself and the 
human mind in the beatific vision, No wonder St. John tells us 
that “when,he shall appear we shall be like to him: because we shall 
see him as he is’’. (1 JO. 111. v. 2) 
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Love in Heaven 


a al ai el 


In heaven, the human mind elevated and strengthened by (ne 
“light of glory”, will lay hold on God and grasp him to itself in an 
everlasting embrace. It will possess as its very own the Author of — 
all beauty, all goodness, all truth. That will be followed on the part — 
of the will by a love that is ravishing and ecstatic. In this life the — 
saints are sometimes permitted to see, not God as he is in himself, 
but a created representation or likeness of him in their imagination 
or intelligence. What they see is sufficient to send them into rapture. 

If they are enraptured by the vision of a mere likeness of God, 
which lasts for a short time, what will their rapture be when 
they see, not'a representation of God, but God himself in the _ 
unveiled splendour of his beauty and that not for an hour or two 
but for all eternity. To thrill at beauty uncreated without cessation, 
without pause and without end will be happiness indeed. In 
heaven there will be no past or future, for past and future refer €/ 
time. When the vision of God breaks upon our soul, time shall be 
no more, ‘‘and the cares that infest the day 

Shall fold their tents like the Arabs, 

And as silently steal away”’ 
We shall then have entered into the house of our eternity to lead a 
life of everlasting bliss, When we speak of the bliss of heaven as 
everlasting we are not to think of it as spread out over a long 
period. It is not spread out. We shall not enjoy one thing after 
another. It is gathered up and concentrated all together in the 
rapture of an unending present. 


Tedium in Heaven 


In our present condition we find it difficult to conceive much less 
to appreciate such a state of unending bliss. All our experience is 
opposed to it. Life for us now is a stream. We live in the past and 
the future more than in the present. Even when the present is 
delightful it easily becomes monotonous. For that reason, perhaps, | 
there creeps across our mind the shadow of a fear that we shall grow 
weary of enjoying ourselves in heaven. If we were to judge the joys 
of the next life by our experiences in this, we should almost 
certainly be forced to the conclusion that there will be boredom in 
heaven and that there will be no escape from it. There are very few 
things in this life that do not bring boredom in their train. That is 
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because change is now a law of our existence. There is only one 
thgpg in life that we really never get tired of. We never tire of the 
quest for complete and perfect happiness. If life were to last for a 
thousand years our zest for the felicity that is absolute and final 
would be as fresh and interesting at the end of that time as it was 
when we began. Even at the end of a thousand years, we would not 
feel like turning our backs on happiness and desiring misery for a 
‘change. The desire to be thoroughly happy never changes. It is the 
one thing that remains constant in an inconstant life. Its very 
constancy makes us restless even in the midst of enjoyment. For, 
there is no enjoyment in this life so complete and satisfying that it 
fills our desire for happiness to repletion. And so long as there is 
room for more, there is always the temptation to turn away from 
what we have. 


Perfect Love 

rt will be very different in heaven. There God will fill completely 
our yearning for perfect happiness. We shall not have a yearning 
life, not even the yearning for something different. We could not 
possibly wish that our vision of him should ever come to an end, as 
he is the fountain of all bliss and happiness. ‘To wish that the 
vision of him should cease would be equivalent to turning our backs 
on happiness altogether. It would mean wishing to be miserable. — 
There is nothing in the perfect vision of God that can make for 
monotony or weariness. Nothing that can ever make it pall on us. 
On the contrary, the surprise and delight the soul experiences when 
ifa first embraces the author of all beauty, goodness and truth, 
retain their freshness for eternity. The ecstatic rapture of that first 
moment remains for ever. That first moment never passes away. It 
is never followed by another. If the first moment in heaven excludes 
| monotony it excludes it for eternity. Even in this life, as the poet 
tells, a thing of beauty is a joy for ever. 


Perfect Love of the Neighbour 

Not only shall we love God in the next life with our whole mind 
and soul and heart, we shall love our neighbour as we love our- 
selves. We shall love him with the perfect love of charity. We shall 
love him in God and for God. In this life, we instinctively love 
those who are close to us by reason of blood, occupation, or 
similarity of taste. In heaven, it is a person’s closeness to God that 
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will make him close also to us. Hence, in heaven we shall love those 
more who are more closely united to God in charity. It is quize 
possible, then, that we shall love people more who are now unknown 
to us, than we shall love our own parents. We shall love them more 
than our parents if they are more closely united to God than our 
parents. At the same time we shall retain a special love for those who 
were especially united to us on earth. In the Dialogue of St. 
Catherine of Siena the following words are spoken by the Eternal 
Father: “They shall have a special sharing (of beatitude) with those 
whom they loved with a particular affection on earth, an affection by 
which they grew in grace and virtue. In life everlasting they shall 
not lose their love for each other but have it still, with more 
abundance, their mutual love increasing also the universal 
happiness’’. (Dial. p.110) 


Perfect Peace ' 
The vision of God for all eternity will satisfy every craving of the 
mind and heart. The mind’s desire for knowledge will be filled to 
overflowing with the clear vision of the source and origin of all 
truth. The craving of the heart for love will find full satisfaction 
in the unending ravishing love of Him who is Beauty and Goodness 
itself. The desire for honour that is natural to man will also find its 
full satisfaction in heaven. To be united to the divine Majesty in the 
intimacy of the beatific vision is the highest honour that can be 
conferred upon a creature. The natural desire for fame and glory 
will also be satisfied to the full. If intimate union with the majesty 
of God is the greatest honour, it is also the supreme excellence o 
man. That surpassing excellence of the beatified soul will b 
clearly known to God and to all the citizens of the heavenly country, 
which is fame. In a sense, its achievement will be the talk of the 
whole court of heaven, which is glory. For that reason, the vision 
of God in the next life is generally referred to as the life of glory. 
The desire for riches will be satisfied when we possess Him who 
contains all riches in himself. The desire for pleasure will be 
satisfied in the ecstacy of delight that follows on the possession of — 
Him whom the soul longs for with every fibre of its being. As the | 
psalmist expresses it: “they are sated by the abundance of thy house. — 
And thou makest them to drink of the stream 
of thy delights”. 
When all desire has been quenched, the soul will enjoy a profound 
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interior peace. That is what the Church prays for when she asks 
God to grant eternal rest to the faithful departed and to let them 
rest in peace. 


The Glorious Body 


After the general resurrection, as the faith tells us, soul and body 
will be reunited in glory. The body will be the same as we have in 
this life, but it will behave in a very different fashion. In this life, 
the soul has to accommodate itself to the corruptible ever changing 
bedy. In the next life, it is the body that will have to accommodate 
itself to the unchangeable soul. The bliss of the soul will overflow 
on to the body making it glorious and immortal. No longer will the 
body be a drag upon the soul, pulling it down from thecontempla- 
tion of divine truth. It will become as lightsome and agile as the 
soul. At the soul’s bidding, it will pass from place to place with the 
celerity of thought. It will no longer experience hunger or thirst, or 
Beat or cold, weariness or depression. It will no jouer be eubice: to 
death, for death shall be no more. There shall be no more separation 
from loved ones. No more weeping or mourning, for ‘‘God shall 
wipe away all tears from their eyes’ Apoc. 7 v.17. There shall be no 
more disease or sickness. All the ills that flesh is heir to now shall 
have passed away for ever. 


‘¢Eye Hath Not Seen Nor Ear Heard”’ 


The perfect life to which we look forward will be a life of 
unending serenity and peace: a life unclouded by the slightest 
__ shadow of pain or annoyance: a life replete with knowledge: a life of 
*®@cstatic love: a life of overflowing bliss. As St. Paul tells us, ‘eye 
hath not seen nor ear heard nor has it entered into the heart of man 
to conceive what things God has prepared for those who love him”’, 
It seems almost too good to be true, but God has promised nothing 
less to those who love him. When such a final consummation has 
been reached, then shall be fulfilled the seemingly impossible 
_command of Our Lord: “‘be ye perfect as your heavenly Father is 
perfect”. When we have been united to God for all eternity and 
have been made to share in his nature, his life and his supreme 
beatitude, we shall share also in his supreme perfection. In our own 
measure as creatures, we shall be perfect as our heavenly Father is 
perfect. 


The Religious as a Pedagogue 
unto Christ 
CONLETH KEARNS, OP. 


Tue Remepy: THE SPIRIT OF CHRISTIAN SACRIFICE 


The implication of all I have been saying is this. If the educators 
in our Secondary Schools, if you Religious, can instil into and root 
securely in the souls of the children you educate, the appreciation of, 
and the will to carry out in practice the ideal of Christian sacrifice, 
that is of the sacrifice for the love of Christ of all that is opposed to 
Him, you will have been the child’s pedagogue unto Christ. You will, 
by forming Christ in the child in this way, have brought Christ to 

_the child and the child to Christ. You will have done your part as 
pedagogue; and, as far as you are concerned, you can now confidently 
leave her to the Divine Teacher Himself to Whom you have led her. 
You will also have done the main part of what falls to you to do©) 
in solving ‘the Irish Crisis’. You will have done what in you lies 
to ensure that when Catholic Ireland makes the decisive choice which 
she must face up to between the spirit of the world and the Spirit 
of Christ, the spirit of the world will have gained possession of so 
few, and will in itself have been so stemmed and enfeebled by the 
power of the Christian spirit of sacrifice, that it will be found in 
practice not to count. Catholic Ireland, surrounded by forces which 
would drag it down to the materialistic paganism whence they them- 
selves spring, will remain true to its Christian past; and will rather 
—let us hope it is to be God’s glorious destiny for us, foreshadowed 
by His merciful Providence towards us in the centuries gone by— 
be a mighty force in the hands of Christ, helping to bring the world 
back to Him once more. 

How should the ideal of sacrifice be presented? et me begin witha 
word of warning. It need not be, it must not be, harped on. Nor, 
above all, should it be presented in the uninspiring and soul-chilling 


form of a negative principle, or a denial of human nature. To be. | 


efficacious and appealing it must be presented as part of a positive 
and most winning Ideal. The only sure and efficacious way of doing 
this is the old Christian method of centring it on the teaching, and 
the example, and the Person of Jesus Christ, God Incarnate. ‘Teach 
sacrifice as the condition, as the expression, of personal love for 
Him. Only a worthwhile object will elicit sacrifice: conversely, 
every worthwhile object demands sacrifice for its attainment. 
226 
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Teach the children, therefore, the necessity, the nobility, the 
‘®ncomparable greatness, of sacrifice as the natural flowering of their 
personal loyalty to the Person of Jesus who loved me and delivered 
Himself for me, as the secure and only road to that happy 
consummation when I myself now live no longer but Christ lives in 
me. Let it be seen with unmistakable plainness that this spirit 
must pervade all life and every aspect of it, turning every calling 
and way of life, whether in the ‘world’ or in the cloister, into a 
divine vocation taken up in response to an appeal by Christ Himself, 
Who thus makes all of us co-operators in the working out of His 
benevolent purposes for mankind. Teach them thus to see, and to 
continue to see in the duties of their state of life when later they 
will have left your care, the will of Christ; in the poor and un- 
fortunate, His friends; in reverses, suffering, grief, His Cross 
lovingly entrusted to them; in luxury and pleasure-seeking, obstacles 

%o His love; in husband, His representative within the family circle; 
in children, and the duties of home and family, His trust to them 
for the peopling of His own heavenly household. 


Does this seem too much to impose on, or to demand of, young 
children? To propose this hard doctrine of sacrifice to the little ones 
in Christ, is it not to deny them that mild milk of doctrine suited 
to their years and to give them instead the solid food which can be 
assimilated only by the full-grown and the strong? (Cf. I Cor. 
3: 1, 2). I do not think so,—provided there be one pre-condition, 
Assuming that the ideal of sacrifice for the love of Christ is put 
forward in a manner intelligible to the mind of the child, and that 
“an initial practice of it is.inculcated proportioned to the narrow but 
often trying daily round of its school and home life, then no child 
is too young to be taught and to grasp this ideal—once the Sacrament 
of Confirmation has been received. This is the condition I should 
) make. I put it forward with deliberation; and I should like you 
. to think it over. 


Too often the Sacrament of Confirmation seems to be regarded, in 
practice at any rate, as little more than an interesting and obligatory 
ceremony; the occasion, it may be, of a necessary brushing up of the 

religious knowledge of the candidate. But it is Catholic teaching 
that this Sacrament increases sanctifying grace, and produces as its 
proper and distinct effect, a special spiritual force or aptitude in 
the soul, enabling it to achieve the special purpose for which the 
_ Sacrament is administered. The connection of that special grace 
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and that special purpose with the spirit of Christian sacrifice of 
which we are speaking, is easy to see. CG) 

‘I sign thee,’ says the Bishop, ‘with the sign of the Cross, and 
I confirm (i.e. strengthen) thee with the chrism of salvation, in the 
name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost.’ The 
candidate is signed with the sign of the Cross, and on the forehead, 
says the Council of Florence, so that he will never be ashamed of 
the name of Christ nor, above all, of His Cross; which ‘to the Jews 
is a stumbling-block and to the Gentiles foolishness.’ (Denz. 697). 
He receives a stroke on the face to remind him that now he must 
be ready, as a champion of Christ, to give and take strokes with an 
unconquerable soul. The indelible character the Sacrament 
impresses, marks him out as one who has reached adult age in Christ, 
and is able and willing to go to war for his faith and all it implies. 
Surely this, which is the barest outline of the teaching of Theology . 
on the Sacrament of Confirmation, shows plainly enough that when®) 
the Sacrament has been received, the time Aas come for the child to 
be initiated into the fuller meaning of the Cross of Christ; to be 
invited to begin to put away the things of a child, and take up instead, 
in his own measure, his own cross and to follow Christ. 

We need have no fear that the generous soul of the Catholic child, 
—the child that for this very purpose has been specially strengthened 
by the Holy Ghost in Confirmation—will not readily respond to the 
characteristic Christian teaching of Sacrifice. As St. Thomas points 
out, through this very strength in the Holy Ghost, many mere 
children have made the supreme sacrifice of martyrdom itself 
(IIIa. Q. 72, art. 8, ad 2). 

The example of the glorious St. Agnes, whom we commemorate 
daily in the Canon of the Mass, will come to all minds. Her head 
is venerated in the Sancta Sanctorum at the Lateran in Rome. In 
1903 a medical examination of it by Dr. Lipponi confirmed, what 
was already known from St. Ambrose and St. Augustine, that this 
Virgin and Martyr was a child of thirteen when she gave her life for 
God. ‘Her tiny frame was hardly big enough for the sword thrust,’ 
says St. Ambrose, ‘yet she had the courage which could conquer the 
sword. Hardly entered on life, she stood fully prepared to die. 
She was ready to submit her neck and hands to the iron shackles, 
but they were too big to grip her slender limbs’.! 

The story of St. Tarsicius, the boy-martyr, is almost as well 
1 See Butler-Thurston, Lives of the Saints, 1, p. 250 (Jan. 21). 


| 
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known. And the history of the early persecutions tells of many 
Bther boys and girls, mere children, who of deliberate choice 
went to a cruel death for the sake of Christ.? 

Within living memory were beatified the victims of what is 
proudly called ‘the Great Martyrdom’ of Nagasakiin Japan. It took 
place on the roth September, 1622. It has been described as a scene 
‘the most dramatic in all the annals of martyrdom.’ Ona hill outside 
the town, in the presence of 60,000 spectators, fifty-two martyrs 
suffered; twenty-one, roasted by slow fires, at the stake; thirty-one, 
beheaded by the sword. Among them ‘priests, religious, men and 
women, boys and girls in their ’teens, even small children, were 
faithful to the terrible and glorious end.’ It is on record that one 
child, Ignatius Fernandez, a boy of four, realized perfectly that he 
was to die for Christ: he ‘watched his mother’s head struck off 
without flinching, and with his own hands, loosed his collar to bare 


Mhis neck to the sword’.? 


That is what Christian childhood is capable of. That is the spirit 
of many children who pass through your hands. It is for you to 
tend these seeds of Christian heroism. 


‘THE RELIGIOUS, EXPONENT OF THES PIRIT OF CHRISTIAN SACRIFICE 

Before opening up the concluding aspect of our subject, perhaps I 
should say a word with a view to forestalling a possible misunder- 
standing. I should like to make explicitly clear what has been 
implicit but, I trust, obvious all along in what I have been saying. 
When speaking of personal love and personal loyalty to Christ, and 
of the spirit of Sacrifice which is its condition and expression, I have 


“emphatically not been speaking of any mere vague and sentimental 


stirring of the imagination and the sensible affections of the child. 
These, of course, must play their part. But what I have been recom- 
mending is that love whose basis is the solid doctrine of revealed 
truth; that love which is the infused theological virtue of Charity; 
that love whose source of nourishment and growth is participation 
in the divine life of the Church, especially through the Mass, 
Prayer, and the Sacraments. 

And I now go on to say that of divine Charity understood in this 
sense, and of the spirit of Christian Sacrifice which is only another 


aspect of that divine Charity, the Religious, by the very fact of her 


Religious Profession, is the ideal and most efficacious exponent. The 


2 See many examples in Cardinal Newman, Grammar of Assent, Ch. x, par. Ds 


pp. 482-484. 
» Butler-Thurston, op. cit. ix, p. 132-136 (Sept. 10); and Wilberforce, O.P., 


Dominican Missionaries in Japan, 1869, 121 ff. 
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glorious Christian teaching of Sacrifice for the love of Christ cannot 
but sound thin and robbed of some of the convincing ring of pet? 3 
suasiveness, when its full implications are supported by the words 
only of its exponent, and not by her life and practice as well. It 
is for this reason that the Religious Life of the teacher is the best 
of all platforms from which to teach and to form the specifically 
Christian character. For the Religious Life is precisely our Lord’s | 
own appointed way of greatest Sacrifice for His sake, and the most 
perfect means He has counselled for arriving at the perfection of 
love of Him. It is this thought which underlies the traditional 
Christian practice of good Catholics, who, of set purpose, entrust 
the education of their children by preference to Religious, For they 

_ rightly feel secure that these authentically consecrated souls are 
indeed the appointed teachers in the gentle school of Christ. And 
this Christian instinct and practice is explicitly and repeatedly. 
justified by St. Thomas—model religious himself, and teacher of’ 
the whole Christian world. 


‘The difference between a sacrifice and a holocaust is this,’ he 
says, following St. Gregory the Great, ‘that, whereas every holocaust 
is a sacrifice, every sacrifice is not a holocaust. In a sacrifice a part 
of the victim was immolated; but in a holocaust the entire offering 
was consumed. “‘When therefore a man vows one thing to God and 
does not vow another, he offers a sacrifice. When, however, he 
dedicates to the Almighty all that he has, all that he takes pleasure 
in, and his entire life, he is offering a holocaust’’. This he does most 
perfectly by the three vows of Religion.’ (De Perf. Vitae Spir. xi)es, 
This view of the religious life is the basis of St. Thomas’s emphatic 
teaching—put forward in words that glow with a warmth of personal 
feeling rarely found elsewhere in his writings—that not merely have 
Religious the right to be teachers, but by their very profession, they 
are ideal exponents and teachers of the doctrine of Christ. 
“Convenientissimum est religiosis docere: the office of teaching 
belongs pre-eminently to Religious’ (Ibid. xxvi). ‘Jesus began to do 
and to teach: In this he showed Himself the exemplar of all good 
teachers, who themselves do what they teach. But the Gospel 
teaching consists, not of the commandments only, but of the 
counsels as well. Its most fitting exponents, therefore, are those 
who keep, not the commandments only, but the counsels as well. 
And such are Religious.’ (Contra Impug. ii). 

Let me here sound another note of warning. When I speak of the | 
necessity of inculcating and stressing the spirit of sacrifice for the*” 
love of our Lord, I do not mean that the course of Religious Know- 
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ledge should be re-modelled or extended; I do not mean that sacred 
“hhings should be forced on the attention of the pupil even in classes 
devoted to what is in itself profane; I do not mean that occasions 
should be painfully and obviously sought out for drawing artificial 
morals about divine Charity at every moment. I am speaking about 
something far more profound and fundamental, something which 
must underlie all mere verbal teaching. Pectus est quod facit 
disertum: it is the glowing heart that makes our words to glow. It 
is the life, the soul, on fire with the spirit of love and sacrifice for 
Christ, that will speak unceasingly with silent but irresistible 
eloquence to the impressionable soul of the Christian child. On the 
other hand, if you yourself have not been interiorly and super- 
naturally transmuted to the inner core of your moral being by the 
fire of Christian generosity, love, and resolute self-sacrifice, neither 
your words, nor your conduct—no, nor your Religious Profession 
‘@tself, to the letter and the spirit of which you have failed to con- 
form and dedicate yourself completely—will have any lasting effect 
on the sensitive and observant mind and soul of that same Christian 
child, 

Is it possible that the partial failure in our religious Secondary 

Schools, if partial failure there has been, should be looked for here? 
Is it possible that the incomparable advantages the Religious Life 
gives us as pedagogues unto Christ, have been let slip from us in 
some degree, because we have not lived our personal Religious Life 
in all its fulness and perfection? Because we have not lived it in 
fact and in spirit as well as in appearance and in profession ? 
“Because we have not ourselves lived a life of sacrifice in which 
Christ holds indisputably, and evidently to all, the Primacy? If so, 
let us renew the fervour of our self-consecration by our vows and 
our rule to the service of God above all. God is all. He must be 
sought always, in all things, above all things: He must be sought 
above the self-will and ambition of parents; above the worldly 
prospects of the children; above the praise of educational authorities; 
above your own personal reputation as a teacher; above the honour 
of your school; above the good name of your Order itself. Let me 
add, covering my feeble and ineffective words with the noble words 
of a Kempis: ‘Above all things created, above all health and beauty, 
above all glory and honour, above all power and dignity, above all 
joy and gladness, above all fame and praise, above all things visible 
and invisible, and above all that which is less than Thee, my God!’ 
_a Imitation of Christ, iii, 21). 


The Eighth Beatitude 6) 
By Hitpa C. GRaAkEF 


‘Blessed are they that suffer persecution for justice’ sake: for theirs 
is the kingdom of heaven.’ 


E are living in a new age of martyrs; and as we are reading 
these words, spoken by Our Lord in His Sermon on the 
Mount, we must ask ourselves whether we are really 
prepared to accept them. ‘Blessed are they that suffer persecution 
for justice’ sake’. Let us gaze upon these ‘blessed’ ones as they 
stand before their persecutors: men once strong in reason and will, 
driven out of their minds till they babble self-accusing nonsense, 
sometimes even deranged to such a degree—as happened to 
Cardinal Mindszenty’s secretary—that they take their godless 
torturer for good people and the authorities of the Church for 
traitors. We may find it hard to understand that they should be 
called blessed. who are not even allowed to die confessing Christ, 
because not only their bodies, but their very reason and will have 
been injured by diabolic devices. For this distinguishes the martyrs 
of our ‘scientific’ age from all who have gone before that not only 
their bodies, but their very spirit seems to have been broken. Both 
reason and will-power seem to have been all but destroyed—is 
there nothing left in them to remain whole and give glory to God? 
There certainly is. For though they suffer martyrdom not only~ 
in their body but in their memory, reason and will, their faith 
remains whole and shines forth. Cardinal Mindszenty is reported 
to say Mass still in his prison and to pray when he is well enough to 
do so. For though those three faculties of the soul may have been 
injured so as almost to be put out of action completely, there is in 
man something deeper than these. We need indeed our three faculties 
to lead a normal human life; but if God wants to communicate 
Himself to the soul, though He will ordinarily use them, He does 
not depend on them. For there is a region in our soul beyond these 
three powers, a mysterious last resort, as it were. The mystics know 
it, because it is there that they realize their deepest experience to 
take place. The old Greek Fathers used to call it the hegemonikon, 
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the ‘ruling power’, the Latin mystics the scintilla animae, the ‘spark 
¢# the soul’, the Germans the ‘ground of the soul’ and St. Francis 
de Sales the ‘fine point’—but all these various names denote the 
same reality, the deepest being of the human person which is 
inaccessible to any creature, which only God Himself can attain. It 
is here, in the most profound part of their personality, that our 
martyrs, with their intelligence darkened and their will-power 
broken, remain united to God, though they are no longer allowed 
to confess Him openly in words, but, like the Holy Innocents, by 
suffering and death alone. 


It is perhaps the cruellest martyrdom of all that is suffered in 
these prisons with their glaringly lit-up cells, in which the diabolic 
cruelty of a God-blaspheming materialistic creed wears down the 
resistance of even the strongest, by means on which the imagination 
does not dare to dwell. Yet it is a martyrdom which, just because it 

®oes so deep into the very personality of man, will draw down 
immense graces from God. We must remember, their reward is no 
earthly peace or satisfaction, which even a fully conscious martyr- 
dom may sometimes bring—we need only think of so many 
martyrs who went to their death exultantly chanting the Te Deum— 
their reward is the Kingdom of Heaven, the Kingdom where their 
tortured minds will be filled with a beatitude far exceeding even the 
most atrocious sufferings. 


Even though such reflections may console us, perhaps the 
thought of so many’ Christians suffering so cruelly at this very 
_moment may leave us depressed and almost hopeless. For we live 
“tn an overwhelmingly pagan society, and many of us seem to have 
lost the authentic sense of the glory of suffering for Christ. In the 
early days of the Church the martyr was the Saint par excellence, and 
no one else was treated as such in the Liturgy. In the nineteenth 
century unbelievers sneered that the Church was moribund, and 
the world far too enlightened to persecute anyone if he still chose 
to be a Christian. But God had His own answer. The martyrs of the 
first centuries were the seed of the nascent Church. Now there is a 
new outpouring of blood for the name of Christ—should we not 
glory rather than be despondent, knowing as we do that nothing is. 
more powerful to spread His Kingdom than the sufferings and 
deaths of His Saints? 


But a man needs God-given strength to withstand all temptations 
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to draw him away from the Church. One stroke of the pen to sign a 
Communist-inspired document would often be enough to procurg, 
high office and honours for those bishops and priests in exchange 
for inhuman tortures. We can but thank God on our knees that He 
has poured out the gift of fortitude in such abundance on His 
servants. But we, too, should play our full part in this tremendous 
struggle between the Church and her enemies, between the Woman 
and the Beast, if we be permitted to use the language of the 
Apocalypse for what is truly an apocalyptic struggle. In the early 
days of the Church those Christians not under immediate per- 
secution were praying unceasingly for their persecuted brethern. 
Are we really doing all we can in this respect? Are we not sometimes 
tempted to turn our eyes away from these cruel realities and concern 
ourselves too exclusively with our little preoccupations of the 
moment? 


In a sense, of course, it is only natural that it should be so, for we) 
could not live normal lives if we were constantly trying to realize 
what immense suffering is going on at this very moment in those 
parts of the world afflicted by the Red scourge. But we should be 
lacking in the most elementary duty of Christian charity if we did 
not deliberately turn our minds to these sufferings, especially at 
Mass and at prayer time. Not, of course, to let our imagination feed 
on terrible details, but in order to implore Our Lord to have 
mercy on His suffering servants, to relieve their distress as He alone 
can, and to increase the gift of fortitude in each one of them. If we 
would add to these prayers some act of sacrifice for them who have 
sacrificed their all, it would surely add to the efficacy of ou 
petitions. For prayer and penance are the only means of penetrating 
what is called the Iron Curtain, and it is our first duty as Christians 
to make use of them on behalf of those whom no other help can 
reach. 


They will be the more effective, the more firmly our souls are 
rooted in charity. There is only one way of conquering the spirit of 
hate that is abroad in the world, and that is by the spirit of love. 
“See how they love each other’ the old pagans used to say of the 
early Christians—and were converted. Can our modern pagans say 
the same of us? Every uncharitable thought that is not translated 
into words but cut short at once, every smallest act of charity that 
is done, is a weapon in the struggle against evil, and a powerful 
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A note on 


THE SHELBOURNE 


Tus suBjEct—especially as it is Irish—needs the narrative arts of the 
novelist to do it justice, for the Shelbourne is more than just a hotel; it 
is the colourful history of Dublin, over the past twelve decades, in 


brilliant miniature. 


Looking out on Dublin as it were from the windows of the Shelbourne, 
and then turning inward to witness the impact of events on the hotel, 
its guests and personnel, Miss Bowen presents an effective picture of 


what was, in the Shelbourne’s earlier days, the second city of the Empire, 


then the battleground of Irish independence and Irish civil strife, and 
eventually the capital of a republic. The author makes full quotational 
use of contemporary writings to show activities and changes in Dublin, 


reflected in and symbolized by the history of the Shelbourne. 


The aspect, organization and outlook of the hotel, its management, 
and the physical developments around it, are described at different 
times in the course of the story. Such is Miss Bowen’s narrative skill ~~ 
that the reader gets the impression of having absorbed a detailed account 
of the Shelbourne and of Dublin life over a period of more than a 
hundred and twenty years, whereas in actual fact the author has wed: 
words with brilliant economy, painting into her picture fewer lines 
than would the conventional historian, but so deftly as to give a clear, 


uncrowded portrayal of her subject. 
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assistance to those in the frontline of the battle. ‘Blessed are they 
gbat suffer persecution for justice’ sake’. If we wish to help them 
and to be accounted blessed ourselves we can do so only by growing 
in charity. For these martyrdoms of our time are God’s challenge to 
a world grown tepid. They are not meant to be read about in the 
papers with shivers running down our spines and to be forgotten 
immediately afterwards, leaving our lives unaffected. They are 
meant to change these lives, to kindle in us the flame of love, of a 
love that desires to become worthy of their sacrifices. As full-grown 
Christians, fortified by the Sacrament of Confirmation, we have to 
play our full part in the fight and first of all by fighting the evil in 
ourselves. 

It is indeed a glorious thing to be living in an age of martyrs. But 
it is a difficult one, too. For it should make us far more poignantly 
conscious of our many failings and of our own share, however 

p small, in the responsibility for the evil that is rampant in our world. 
If we allow the sufferings of our martyrs to do this, to bring home 
to us more fully what it means to be a Christian, and to spur us on 
to. greater spiritual effort, we shall soon begin to realize more and 
more fully the profound meaning of the Eighth Beatitude. Then 
shall we no longer feel despondent at the apparent power of the 
enemies of Christ, nor shall we be tempted to bury our heads in the 
sand so as not to see it; but we shall be ourselves living instruments 
for overcoming the evil by faith, hope and charity, against which 
torture and death itself are powerless. For they are not the weapons 

of the world, which, at least at the moment, seem to be powerless to 
=Sg bring relief to the oppressed, but the unconquerable arms of that 

Kingdom of Heaven which is promised to those who suffer 

persecution for justice’s sake. 


We do not know all the good we do when we do good. 
A single soul can change the whole moral atmosphere about 
it by its solitary light.—Elisabeth Leseur. 


In the Company of Angels 
JeRoME ‘ToNER, O.P. 


NE soMETIMEs wonders if devotion to the holy angels has 

fallen off. There is a tendency in modern spirituality to seek 

too many material props. Much has been said about the heresy 
of materialism in so far as it is the begetter of communism, atheism, 
and such desperate errors. Good catholics, however, know that they 
are bound to combat such tendencies in themselves and in others. 
But it is not easy to be aware of every tendency towards material- 
ism; being all aboutus, every link withthe outer world or withour great 
cities brings us more and more in contact with it. It is not that we 
meet young men with deep red ties or women with scarlet scarves; 
every materialist is by no means a communist. It is just that in most 
of us, through the sheer force of our environment, there has grown 
up a tendency to place all our confidence in material things. In the 
exercise of the virtue of religion one may see how even devotion is 
over confined to the saints; on them we meditate, to them we go 
in our needs, and these needs are too frequently purely material 
needs. Now there is no question here of underrating devotion to 
the saints. The only suggestion is that by limiting ourselves to that 
amount of devotion and meditation, we are doing so because we 
lack appreciation or faith in those things which are purely spiritual 
—the Angels. For this reason it would be well to ponder over 
some points from St. Thomas’s doctrine on the office of guardian 
angels in our spiritual life. 

Angels are the highest forms of created likeness to God. They 
are much more powerful and intelligent than we are. Unfortunately, 
it is next to impossible for us to know precisely what their relations 
with the world about us are. Is it, as Francis Thompson says, that 

“The angels keep their ancient places 
Turn but a stone and start a wing’? 
It is certain, however, that the angels which are nearest to us in the 
degree of their intelligence and power have certain relations with us, 
however imperceivable these relations are from our point of view. 
St. Thomas says that there is a special angel assigned to each of us, 
not just as Christians, but as rational creatures; the angel takes up 
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that assignment at the moment of our birth. (Summa Theol. I. 
fl 113-5) 

Angels just like ourselves were tried. They passed from a life of 
grace to a life of glory. Some were too proud to submit their minds 
and wills to the supernatural influence of grace, and thus the noblest 
of spiritual creatures were damned by the most spiritual of sins. The 
others were glorified in heaven. For them there could be no question 
of purgatory, because an angel lives so intensely that to commit any 
sin between sheer bad and sheer evil would be impossible. Thus, the 
myriads of angels in heaven, are as truly saints as the Little Flower 
of Jesus, St. John Bosco or St. Maria Goretti. As saints they love 
God in the happy vision of the Blessed Trinity, and their power of 
loving us and interceding for us is great. 


But angels as their name suggests do not merely intercede for us; 
they are also God’s messengers. On rare occasions Our Lord and 
gy Our Lady, and the saints have come to chosen people with a 
special message. Jesus came to St. Margaret Mary, and Our Lady 
came to St. Bernadette and the children of Fatima. The angels, who 
by their natural gifts are far more intelligent and powerful than we, 
are sent more frequently. They without any apparition, and without 
any miraculous intervention, enlighten, rule and guard us. These 
are the distinctive offices of the guardian angels. 


Contemplation is the deep penetration of the mysteries of faith. 
We turn the lamp of our mind on God and His ways. It is worth- 
while quoting this short passage from St. ‘Thomas’s treatise on the 
angels to show how they help us in this most difficult part of our 
©? life of prayer. “Two dispositions’, he says, “concur in the virtue of 
faith: first the habit of the intellect whereby it is disposed to obey 
the will tending to Divine Truth. For the intellect assents to the 
truth of faith, not as convinced by the reason, but as commanded 
by the will; hence Augustine says, ‘No one believes except 
willingly’. In this respect faith comes from God alone. Secondly 
faith requires that what is to be believed be proposed to the 
. believer; which is accomplished by man, according to Romans X.17 
‘Faith cometh by hearing’; principally, however by the angels, by 
whom divine things are revealed to man. Hence, the angels have 
some part in the enlightenment of faith”. (S.T. I.qIII. a.r) It 
would not be excessive to conclude from this that just as the angels 
assist those who preach the faith to us, so they may assist us in the 
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understanding and contemplation of the truth preached. They 


adjust a thought to the level of our minds, and make what seems, 


highbrow thinkable. 


But, it is in settling down to contemplation that people find their 
greatest difficulty. There are many thoughts which must be 
carefully folded away before the mind can be tidy enough to see 
God clearly. Here, again, our angel-friends have special powers 
over our bodies, and thus over all our sense knowledge. If anyone 
can put us into the quiet disposition of soul necessary for thinking 
of God, it is His own angels. We should as readily trust the 
quieting powers of good angels, as we fear the disturbing powers of 
the bad ones. To those who suffer, for instance, from bad thoughts 
or bad affections, the angels can be very helpful; they act directly on 
their bodies, thus, getting to the root of the trouble. They can also 
arrange our thoughts for us, hush away distracting memories, and 
call up those which help us to think quietly and lovingly of God. 


It is however particularly in our daily moral life that St. Thomas 
considers the angels as God’s own counsellors. After all it was in 
face of the temptation of the wicked woman that St. Thomas himself 
was girded by angels. ‘““T'wo things”, he writes, ‘‘are required for a 
good action; first, that the affection be inclined to good, which 
is effected in us by the habit of moral virtue. Secondly, that reason 
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should discover the proper methods to make perfect the good of © 


WVATUC Gs scsieees As regards the first, God guards man immediately 
by infusing into him grace and virtues; as regards the second, God 
guards man as his universal instructor, Whose precepts reach man 
by the medium of angels” (S.T.I q.113.1 ad 2). And in the same 
place, he writes ‘‘Moreover, it is manifest that as regards things to 
be done human knowledge and affection can vary and fall from good 
in many ways; so it was necessary that angels should be deputed for 
the guardianship of men, in order to regulate them and move them 
to good”, Guardian angels are concerned mostly with the first and 
most important of the moral virtues which is Prudence. It is a good 
thing, therefore, to seek their assistance in time of perplexity, and to 
ask them to strengthen our will, when the affection for that which 
is truly good varies and grows weak. They can be of great help in 
modifying our prayer—giving us, for example, a timely warning 
when we tend to prolong vocal prayer. That is only one of many 
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ways in which guardian angels can inform our mind or steady our 
‘@will in the great effort to be good. 

That office which gives them the qualification of being our 
guardians, and which is represented in the popular picture of the 
little child crossing the plank bridge hand in hand with his angel, 
is also described by St. Thomas. It is this guiding care which the 
ninetieth psalm—a prayer of trust in God’s ‘providence— 
mentions— 


“There shall no evil come to thee; nor shall the scourge come near 
thy dwelling. For He hath given his angels charge over thee, to keep 
thee in all thy ways. In their hands they shall bear thee up, lest 
thou dash thy foot against a stone’, Where St. Thomas asks 
whether angels are given to us at baptism or at birth, (S.T.1.113.5). 
an objector says that he does not see the point in children having 
angel guardians at all. To this St. Thomas replied ‘‘Guardianship 

‘is ordained to enlightenment by instruction, as to its ultimate and 
principal effect. Neverthless it has many other effects consistent 
with childhood; for instance to ward off the demons and to prevent 
both bodily and spiritual harm”. This does not mean that after 
childhood they do not continue this assistance. St. Thomas wishes 
to point out that this is the principal reason for giving angel 
guardians to children. 


Despite their constant solicitude for our welfare, the guardian 
angels do not cease for a moment to live in the presence of God. The 
very mode of their living is something we should imitate in so far 
«4 aS we can. One objector mentioned by St. Thomas (S.T. I. 112.1 

~ ad 3) thought it unfitting that angels should have such external 
occupation as guardianship, since this would hinder their con- 
templation of God. The Angelic Doctor answered—‘‘In ourselves 
the purity of contemplation is obscured by exterior occupation; 
because we give ourselves to action through the sensitive faculties, 
the action of which, when intense, impedes the action of the 
intellectual powers. An angel, on the contrary, regulates his 
exterior actions by the intellectual operation alone. Hence it 
follows that his external occupations in no respect impede his 
contemplation; because of two actions, one of which is the rule and 
reason of another one does not hinder, but helps the 
other. So St. Gregory says that ‘the angels do not go abroad in 
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such a manner as to lose the delights of inward contemplation’. 
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_We, of course, are not capable of the same unruffled contemplation; 


envertheless, from the example of the angels, we may learn how to* ) 


live in the Presence of God, however full of solicitude for the needs 
of others we may be. 

Fromthislittlesummary of our relations with the guardian angels, 
we may learn that life is all the fuller when we place our confidence, 
not merely in material things, but also in purely spiritual things. 
Otherwise, one may ‘miss the many-splendoured thing’. Besides 
saving one’s soul is not such an easy task; it would be folly then to 
neglect the assistance proferred daily and constantly by our 
guardian angels. hat we do not see them, nor hear of their 
miracles, nor feel comfort in their sharing the one nature with us 
should not deter us from asking them to intercede for us in so far as 
they are saints and to help us directly in so far as they are angelic 
spirits. ‘hey are with us from our birth, and it would be a pity if 
that last and wonderful invocation made to them in our name were 
perhaps the first— 

‘Meet him, ye Angels of the Lord. Receive his soul and present 
it to the Most High’. 
That is the last and most delightful office of a guardian angel in 
the saving of a soul. 


I feel very keenly what the name of apostle means and the 
duties that it involves. In the first place the interior life 
must become more and more vigorous; I must seek charity, 
and humble serenity more than ever in the Holy Eucharist 
and prayer, and assign a thoroughly supernatural end to 
my intentions. Secondly I must cultivate my mind, and 
systematically increase my knowledge of all subjects that my 
intellect is capable of understanding and studying; I must 
never do anything hastily or in a superficial manner, but gain, 
as far as I can, a solid grasp of the subjects that I take up. 
I must transform and sanctify this intellectual work by giving 
it a supernatural intention, and by doing it humbly, with no 
thought of self, but simply for the sake of souls. 
Elisabeth Leseur: Journal. 
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Commemoration 
of the Faithful Departed ” 


PauL CLAUDEL 


Translation and notes by Prof. Mary Ryan, M.A. 


(Alone in the November night in a Far Eastern port, the poet is 
reading the Office of the Dead. The world is shut out by thick fog: you 
could cut it “like bread’. There is an appropriateness of this gloomy 
setting to the solemn thought of All Souls: uncounted millions, a surging 
ocean, of souls, in purifying suffering. The plaints of Fob are put upon 
their lips asin the Office. The ideas of guilt, expiation, purification, and 
the symbolism of great waters are interwoven; anda personal meditation 
concludes the poem.—The gloom and the blanket of fog call up the 
thought of the first great judgment of God, when the world was 


blotted out by the waters of the Deluge). 
” 


Commemoration of the day when it repented God that He 
had made the world, 
For man barely beginning went after his false gods, 
prostituting his Creator’s image; 
The Ark preserved the seed of living species, floating in 
safety on 
The waters covering earth. 


This first November day in darkness and a fog solid as bread, 
remembrance of the deluge! 

But in the church this morning they in gold and Latin (*)kept 
the greater-double feast of All the Saints, 


1 Translated from Paul Claudel’s Corona Benignitatis Anni Dei, with permission 
of the publishers, Librairie Gallimard, Paris, whose rights are reserved. ‘The 
English version misses the sonority due to rhyme, assonance, alliteration; 
as well as the energetic familiarity of tone given by the change from vous to 
tu in stanzas 13-16. 

2 Latin is thé language of the Mass and Office; but gold? Is it the colour of the 
vestments, or the light which as in an Ode gilds the monk’s hood ‘for Mass at 
sunrise?’ Or is it rather, spiritual exultation, as suggested by Claudel’s comment 
on St. Paul telling us (I Cor. iii), that on Christ our foundation we have to 
build ‘gold, silver, precious stones, wood, hay, stubble’? . . . ‘according to the 
material provided for us by circumstances,’ writes Claudel; ‘first gold, that is 
contemplation, and the exhilaration, the inner glow of the soul, which produces 
splendour.’ (L’Epée et le miroir, p. 171). 
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Not one missing of all the Saints whose light lit heaven only 
then when our earth-light had died é) 


In the unimaginable Mystery! 


In choir till midday, record of all the Saints, down to the 
least; and now at evening 
Death enthroned on every wall, funereal draperies hanging 
in the gloom! 
The entry in with us of all the dead, remembered or 
forgotten,—rain, the tolling bell, 
The beginning of night. 


Commemoration of all the dead, commencing-vigil of All- 
the-Faithful-Departed, 
The lamp lit with a shiver, the sad bell in the freezing rain, 
tears, 
Distress, the weight of mortal sin upon the heart, fear of the 
Judgment, 
Premonition of our agony! 


(The Office of the Dead) 


I read the Office of the Dead in the night; and soon I too 
shall be dead and the outer world has already vanished. 

A fog as thick, as raw as sea-water, buries the harbour and 
the streets. 

I alone am living in the lamplight, and beneath me, 
thronging wave on wave, the ocean of those soundless 
multitudes(*) 

For whom I read the Miserere. 


I am living, and beneath me lives the swelling motion of 
those vast pitiful multitudes! 
I read the Miserere to the shoreless sea that lies between 
heaven and the devil, 
I read and, close beneath me in eternity, I hear the breathing 
and the pulsing of that guilty sea, 
The people that can no longer merit. 


8 Aquas quas vidisti populi sunt et gentes et linguae. Apoc. xvii, 15, (Claudel’s Note). 
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(The state of the suffering souls). 


They cannot merit and they lie defenceless before Grace! 
The soul dismantled, bodiless, exposed now face to face 
with God, 
The wide bare sea, seething and sizzling in the vision and 
the cold 
Of a lightless and heatless sun! 


God felt verily in the cruel sun, the same that serves in Hell! 
But cleansing is more thorough, inward, piercing, deeper 
than torment. 
"Tis harder to bear God’s infinite purity, more searching 
to be made ready for Himself 
Then to fall into a pit.(4) 


(Their state a vivid reminder ot the living). 


The lamp burns low and the night behind is like a square of 


black, . 
Not the night that is the shadow of day but the negation of 
alllight, 


And I am like a prisoner ance hour has come, following 
step by step on the paper of the decree 
His sentence and his road. 


The moment of the dreadful breach! and the arrival where 
the others are! | 
Mercy has ceased, before me is the Judge! 
I firmly hope that Hell is not for me, nor the invisible sun 
of the underworld: 
Yet it is possible. 


That Hell for endless time be possible, it is enough! 
I read the Office in the bitterness of my soul, as it rises ever 
on its desperately beating wings, 


4 On the pain of Loss, Claudel writes in L’Epée et le miroir (p. 168): ‘Of this pain 

one might almost say, paradoxically, that it is keener in the purging sufferer than 
| in the damned, because it springs from a keener vision of the absent Good; 
and because it includes an element of desire which can be conceived as more 
violent than the remorse of the damned... .’ 
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The long cries of the psalms verse after verse and the 


entreaties, broken Ge 


By the nine terrible Lessons! 


(The plaint of the Dead, ‘the soul-searching of the Lie in a 
paraphrase of Fob. ‘Who ever,” asks Claudel in Le Livre de Job, 
“pleaded the cause of man with this intrepidity, with this energy? 
Who ever found in the depths of his faith an opening for such a 
cry, such a voctiferation, such a blasphemy? . . And the Church, 
far from taking scandal at it, has chosen, has picked out, in this 
outburst of human grievance . . what is most piercing, harrowing, 
vehement, what goes deepest, for the matter of the nine formidable 
Lessons that she puts on our lips in the Night Office of All Souls’’.) 


For we are of small account, my God, and we know that 
Thou art master, 
Thou dost question us and when we e try to answer, it is we 
who are ever in the wrong. 
The case that we have laboured to put together is cut short 
by death. 
Yet we had something to say! 


“Why dost Thou rise up against me and thinkest ‘Thou me 
Thine enemy? 
Does it seem good to Thee to follow thus my every step and 
keep Thine eyes upon me, 
Searching out what I shall do, taking account of what I have 
said 
As if that were all for ever? 


“T that flee away like a shadow, and am never in the same 
condition! 

I that am to be destroyed in a moment like a moth-eaten 
garment! 


And I say that I have done nothing against Thee since man 


cannot get out of 
Thy hand that is all about him! 


‘Yes, it is true, I am aman, and I know that Thou art God! 


¢)) 
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It is true that my sins are great, but my misfortune is greater 
o than they! 
Give me a moment’s respite, leave me, give me so much 
time as 
To swallow down my spittle! 


(So far Fob. But the modern questioner is further beset by the 
mystery of Redemption, of suffering and waiting, in the Christian 
dispensation.) ; 


“Heaven and earth will pass, but the suffering of the 
Innocent is inexpiable. 
Listen to the cry of ‘Thy murdered little ones(*), to the 
silence of the guiltless boy 
Dying alone in final despair and ineffable darkness, 
Until Thy kingdom come! 


“And yet it does not matter, O my God, and I know that it 
is not Thy fault! 

It is we that of the Seven Flames of Thy Pentecost have 
made for ourselves Hell! 

I know that Thou canst not help it and Thy loss is as heavy 


as ours 
Who deprive Thee of Thy children! 


“But wert Thou in the wrong, O Father, still I should say 
that Thou art right! 
With eternity at Thy command, with damnation and hell, 
There is a thing, O supreme God, one thing Thou canst 
not do, 
Keep me from loving Thee! 


“And though Thou wert to damn me, yet should I say that 
Thou, not I, art good. 
There is a thing that Thou canst not prevent, ’tis that Thou 
art, O Lord! 
And though Thou wert to damn me, yet I know that Thou 
art my Creator! 
Thou art still my Father’. 


5 Cf. in L’Epée et le miroir, the meditation on the Third Dolour, ‘the massacre of 
the Innocents has never in nineteen centuries ceased for a minute.’ 
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(Death looms before us, but like Fob we have the absolute surety 4 


our Redeemer) (°) 


The lamp smokes and flickers, I am alone, and soon mine 
will go out. 

Detached from all things, I hear the hour strike in the 
emptiness, a single stroke, 


But beyond the abyss, beyond time, beyond darkness and. 


fear, 
I know that my Redeemer liveth! 


I believe that my Redeemer liveth and that I shall see Him 
on my last day! 


Thou wilt hold out Thy right hand to Thy creature and Ig} | 


will offer mine, 
And I will face Thy gaze turned on. me with the kind of love 
That befits the man whom Thou madest! 


I listen and I hear a siren suddenly, then three, then all, and 


the hoarse puffing of the tug-boats in the fog. 
From the depths of nameless space and all the horizons of 
Purgatory 
The sea rises surge upon surge as in Noah’s time, the stir 
beneath and the tribulation in the darkness 
Of the unremembered and unnumbered Waters! 


Commemoration of Death, looming up on every horizon! 
Commemoration of the tidal sea which dashes on the 
harbour shore even in the deepest inlet, 
Giving warning that the first boat is gone and that it is not 
even the second 
That is puffing and signalling in the fog! 


5 ‘During these shortening days of November, which are also those of the year 
and of a life drawing to their end, let us turn our thoughts towards that further 
shore whither so many of our friends and of our kin in soul and body have gone 
before'us and are getting ready to make room for us.’ (L’Epée et le miroir, p. 164). 


€ 


a Paris Conferences 
on the Spiritual Life 


OCTRINE AND LIFE was represented at the Second 
|e conference of Dominican publications of a similar 
kind, held this year at St. Maur, where the Fathers were the 
guests of the Dominican Sisters. The background of these 
conferences on the Divine Government of God’s love over man was 
significant. As we met, newspaper headlines proclaimed France’s 
further wasted efforts to form a human government for her people. 
In Paris the beginning of the conferences coincided with the 
national celebrations, commemorating the Fall of the Bastille, 
which emphasised still more the general chaos of ideas by a mighty 
‘Mlisplay of armed force in the Place des Invalides, as if a sick world 
could be healed by guns, or peace established by destruction. To 
complete that dark scene we needed only the terse announcement 
at the opening of the discussions that the Dominican Father 
representing the Czech review (Na Hlubinu) had been arrested, 
and if still alive, was held in a concentration camp behind the Red 
Iron Curtain. 

There are at present nine Dominican periodicals engaged in the 
apostolate of the Press for the promotion of the Spiritual Life. 
Of these La Vie Spirituelle of the Paris Province holds pride of 

_ place. It dates back to 1919, when its beginnings were made 
illustrious by such names as Father Bernadot, Fr. Joret, and Fr. 
Garrigou-Lagrange. This review has had an enormous development 
especially in French speaking countries. Its monthly circulation 
numbers at present 19,000, and with it are also published its two 
sister reviews—Le Supplement de la Vie Spirituelle, dealing with 
special questions of spirituality, and La Vie Intellectualle,which is 
all that its name signifies, The splendid lead of the French Fathers 
has had a profound influence on other Provinces, and since the war 
there has been a steady increase in the number of spiritual reviews 
in various languages. There is Vita Christiana for the Italian 
Province, Vida Sobranatural for the Spanish, Gottesfreuend for the 
German, and Tijdshrift Voor Geestelijk, co-jointly for the Dutch 
and Belgian Provinces; whilst the English speaking world is 
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represented by Life and the Spirit for the English Province, Cross 


and Crown for the American, with our own Doctrine and Life fog, 


the Irish Province. 


The conferences held at St. Maur this year centred mainly on the 
various categories of our readers and their special needs. Father 
Plé, the Editor of La Vie Spirituelle provided a splendid opening by 
his paper—‘‘New Trends in Spiritual Formation”. He showed 
how prior to 1910 a great poverty prevailed in the field of spiritual 
reading. What existed by way of literature might be called pious 
rather than doctrinal, and catered more for forms of piety than for 
a sound development of the inner life of grace. He stressed the need 
of deepening the roots of Christian living by a return to its 
essentials, by emphasising especially the presence of Christ, and the 
working of His Divine grace in the soul. The development in more 
recent years of Catholic Action had marvellously assisted that new 


trend by calling for a surer foundation for the spiritual life as a sine- @) _ 


qua-non of the Apostolate. The Liturgical movement during the 
same period, with the wider use of the Missal, also promoted the 
search after the deep things of God in the soul. A desire had been 
fostered to seek spiritual doctrine in its primary and most 
authoritative sources. These were first of all the Bible, especially 
New Testament, then the great Fathers of the Church, and 
finally, the great fathers of Christian mysticism. 


To help in this renewal of sound spiritual formation, Father Plé 
insisted on the need of emphasising the two principal factors in the 


growth of the life of grace. Firstly there are the mysteries of Christ, _ 


which are the source of the mystical life of the soul in God. The 
mystic, as the name implies, is one who has become penetrated by 
these mysteries, so that they become his own life. God did not 
reveal Himself through Christ in any form of ready-made 
philosophical systems, but in the events—the Life, Passion and 
Death of His Divine Son. All these are so many signs containing 
both revelation and life. The Incarnation was the mystery of a sign— 
the visible Humanity assumed by the Word—it was the beginning 
of many signs which contain the significant things of God’s 
revelation. The Parables in this way were signs, but each contained a 
truth of His Kingdom on earth. So also are the sacraments. But all 
these signs need to be deciphered that they may be understood. We 
must help the Christian wayfarer to understand them more com- 
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pletely that he may live them more fully. But the second element in 
jpiritual formation must not be forgotten. Understanding demands 
‘a detachment from the things of the world. The ascetic life must 
clear the way for the mystic life of the knowing, loving and living 
the mysteries of Christ. There must be a strong light of faith within 
to illuminate the signs of Divine revelation which are without and 
which, when the heart is pure, return their rays with increasing 
intensity to the soul again. 


In a paper on the Catholic laity and their spiritual needs, Father 
Schillebeck of the Belgian Province stressed the Christian’s place in 
the world of to-day. Living in the world which God created for 
man’s use and benefit, he has to be very much of that world in the 
sense that his life’s activity runs its course in the midst of it, 
using the things of God to the glory of their Creator. Normally ihe 
lay-man has neither opportunity nor time for deep study. We must 
‘ymeet him in the ambit in which he lives, and adapt the presentation 
of our spiritual doctrine to his intelligence and special vocation of 
Christianising the world by his influence over it from within. The 
lay Christian through the charismal character of Baptism and 
Confirmation is called upon to become a hero of grace and a 
fashioner of world history in union with God its Creator and Lord. 
His voice also needs to be heard: for who better can tell of the 
difficulties and needs of the laity than those whose lot is to share 
their toil. 


From the point of view of the religious life Father Pepler of the 

English Province traced the history of monasticism from its 
earliest origins both in the East and in the West. He showed how 
necessary was the combination of essential elements, perfected by 
St. Benedict, and other founders of religious Orders, of the con- 
templative and active, as well as of the mystic and ascetic. Most 
modern problems in religious Congregations arcse from a tendency 
to segregate these essentials with the result that the individualistic 
element became over developed. Penance, mortification and work 
became ends in themselves, and a shallow, harmful illuminism was 
substituted for the deep light of faith. A strong doctrinal culture 
was the antidote to the merely sentimental. That culture, coupled 
with a sounder appreciation of the Liturgical life, would lift work 
out of its.merely utilitarian level, and give a higher unity to all the 
parts. 
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Father Vincent of the Paris Province spoke in a further paper of 
the situation confronting Diocesan priests in France and of the» 
official documents, especially those of Cardinal Suhard, which 
purposed to establish a still greater appreciation of the priesthood, 
so essential for the promotion of a fuller spiritual life among those 
who are so hard pressed in their parish labours. The three French 
reviews sought to cooperate in this enlarging of the priestly 
horizons. 

A further very erudite paper was read by Father Plé on 
Psychoanalysis as a factor in spiritual direction, which showed that 
the French Catholic leaders of thought were alive to the problems 
created by this modern application of psychology, and have made 
valuable contributions from the Catholic view-point to direct it 
into safechannels. — - | 

Intimate discussions on the success attending the various : 
spiritual publications, their circulation and spheres of influence, oO 
as well as the possibility of greater cooperation between them, ~ 
brought these most interesting and profitable days to a close. 

By invitation of the English Provincial, next year’s Conferences 
will be held in Oxford. 


steperis Dk Ge 


Around me are many souls whom I love. Many of them 
know not God, or know Him imperfectly. It is not in 
polemics or in discourse that I can make them know what 
God is toa soul. But in struggling with myself, in becoming, 
with His help, more Christian and more valiant, I will bear 
witness to Him whose humble disciple I am. By the serenity 
and strength which I mean to acquire, I will prove that the 
Christian life is great and beautiful and full of joy. By 
cultivating all the best faculties of my mind, I will prove 
that God is the Highest Intelligence. . . . In order to give, 
one must acquire; to serve my brethren in God for one 
day, I must first have purified and strengthened my soul 
for many days.—Elisabeth Leseur: Fournal. 


» The Death of St. Joan of Arc 


Mary PurRcELL 


AY 30TH 1431 dawned bright and fair. But no ray of God’s 

sunshine penetrated into the dark cell where, shackled and 

fettered, the Maid of France was imprisoned. Neither 
Massieu nor the judges had come yesterday. This morning there 
was no one—as yet. She had heard the matin-bells in the convents 
of Rouen and wondered how the holy Abbess, Colette, and her good 
nuns were faring. She hoped they prayed for her. Strange how 
seldom now her thoughts turned to Domremy; she might never 
have had parents, she told herself, so seldom did she think about 
them of late. She wondered whether she loved them at all. God 
''was her father and mother; Our Lady her dear one; for brothers 
and sisters she had angels and saints; and all France was her kin. 

Footsteps sounded on the stone stairs. Bolts were drawn, keys 
turned in the triple lock. It was a Dominican father who had been 
kind to her during the trial; indeed, he had got into trouble with 
Cauchon and Warwick for advising her to appeal to the Church 
Council meeting at Basle. This morning he looked distressed and 
pale, did Martin Ladvenu; he did not relish the task entrusted to 
him, he wasted no time, but blurted out his news. In two hours 
she was to die—to die by burning. Such was the verdict of the 
_ tribunal, and he, unhappy man, had been charged with telling her 
' what awaited her. He was also to help her prepare for death. 

So this was what the Voices had meant when they had repeated 
so often during the past days: “Take things peaceably. Heed not thy 
martyrdom. Thus shalt thou enter Paradise.’ Ah, but fire—death 
by burning! Saint Margaret and Saint Catherine had known no 
worse than the swift cut of the sword, coming from behind. Saint 
Michael knew not our mortal death, nor any of the pains of the body. 
She had seen, not three years before, the charred stake where a 
witch had been burned on the road near Gien. Terror gripped 
her at the memory. Human nature rebelled. She wept and cried 
aloud. ‘Must I be so cruelly treated and must my body, that I 
have always kept pure and uncorrupt, be consumed and reduced 
to ashes? I would rather be beheaded seven times than be burned 
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thus!’ Ladvenu waited; he knew the Maid better than she knew 
herself; this first reaction would subside. He waited, and prayede 


In a little while, nature having made its protest, grace prevailed. 
A Mass-bell was ringing in a nearby church. Nearly always she 
had heard her Voices when church-bells rang. This time they only 
said: ‘Daughter of God. Daughter of God.’ It was enough to make 
her realise that within two hours she would enter her Father’s house; 
and there was not much time to make ready for appearing before so 
great a King, to go home to so dear a Father. But, they would 
not let her receive the sacraments. Not now. They had refused 
her when they regarded her as a suspect; they would not grant 
her such a request now that they had decided that she really was 
guilty of all the dreadful charges they had brought against her. She 
could hardly believe her ears when Ladvenu told her that, anticipat- 
ing her request to receive Holy Communion, he had asked for, and 
obtained, permission to administer the sacraments. He did not 
add that he himself thought it passing strange that the tribunal 
granted this concession to one they had condemned as a heretic, 
a witch, an apostate. 

She knelt and confessed her sins, all the sins of her nineteen 
years. She specially grieved for jumping from the tower at 
Beaurevoir; it was the only time in her life when she, as far as 
she could recall, had done something that gravely offended God. 
She was sorry for all her sins of thought, word, deed and omission; 
those which she knew, those which she did not know; those which 
she forgot, those which she remembered; those which had given 
offence and scandal to others; those that had displeased none but 
God. And she prayed the Almighty and Merciful Lord to forgive 
her, absolve her and grant her remission of her sins for the sake 
of Christ Our Lord. The priest gave her a few words of advice as 
to how she should pray in those last moments when her pain would 
become almost too much for her to bear. He told her the beautiful 
story of St. Felicitas, the slave girl who, moaning in the pains of 
child-birth, was mocked by the Roman guards. They had refused to 
allow the other women prisoners to come to her assistance. 
‘Christian slave!’ they taunted her, ‘How wilt thou endure being 
thrown to the beasts, if thou cannot bear these pains, common to all 
women?’ But Felicitas had made answer: ‘Now it is I who suffer, 
but then Another will be within me, Who will suffer on my behalf, 
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‘seeing that it is for Him that I am to suffer.’ And she bore the 

yfnartyrdom of being tossed on the horns of wild cattle—she and her 
mistress, the young Roman matron, Perpetua—before being finally 
dispatched by the sword. Having thus calmed and consoled the 
Maid, the Dominican gave her absolution, and told her to prepare 
to receive Holy Communion, while he arranged to have the 
Blessed Sacrament brought to her cell. 

Not since she had been at Crotoy castle, a stopping place on 
the way to Rouen, had she received her Lord. The Chancellor 
of Amiens Cathedral had been a fellow-prisoner of hers there; he 
had heard her confession and she was present each morning at his 
Mass, and communicated there. 

Her prayers were interrupted by Ladvenu, who was scolding 
those bearing the Blessed Sacrament up the steps to the cell. He 
seemed to be greatly incensed. ‘Who is responsible for this?’ 

yy he cried. ‘Retrace your steps at once! Come in procession; don 
surplice and stole; bear lights and sound a bell,’ he ordered. So 
it was done. 

As the little procession came into the condemned girl’s cell, 
litanies were intoned and all present sang: ‘Pray for her! Pray for 
her!’ She received her last Holy Communion with great devotion 
and many tears. All withdrew while she prostrated herself before 
the Divine Guest in her soul. Ladvenu walked up and down, 
passing his rosary through his fingers; he hoped that others were 
praying for her too, but in case she were forgotten by all, he 
redoubled his own fervour, and prayed as he never prayed before 
—as he hoped someone might pray for him in his last hour. 


But her prayers had to be brief. They clad her in a long white 
robe; thrust on her shaven head the hood of infamy, making sure 
that its wording was visible to all: ‘HERETIC, RELAPSED APOSTATE, 
IpoLaTER,’ and hustled her into the rough cart that waited to 
bring her to the market-place. Six score men-at-arms were 
waiting, armed with sticks, swords and axes, and when she was 
secured in the cart, they lined up to escort the Maid to her burning. 


Downhill towards the river they marched, through streets packed 
with people. No man lifted a hand in her defence; no one said 
a word of comfort. Where were the knights who, not so long agone, 
had beeti proud to ride by her side? Fighting a guerilla warfare, 
now here, now there; never coming within striking distance of 
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Rouen; not effecting a rescue; not sending a word of cheer or 
remembrance. Where was her father, Jacques d’Arc, the man who, 
had hastened to Rheims the previous July? Her brother Pierre 
was probably still in prison, but where was her brother Jean, 
knighted by the King of France for sake of his sister? Where were 
the friends from Domremy and Orleans? Where was the King? 
These were the questions the eight hundred Englishmen—picked 
men-at-arms and squires who mingled with and controlled the 
crowds—asked one another. Those foreigners were curious to 
see what she looked like, this warrior-Maid who had inflicted 
such crushing defeats on their arms, this witch from Lorraine 
who had been found guilty of sorcery, blasphemy and other heinous 
crimes. ‘They expected a bold-faced hoyden, swaggering and 
foul-mouthed, a depraved creature against whose evil eye God- 
fearing Christians crossed themselves and prayed. They saw, 
instead, a tall, quiet girl whose face bore traces of tears; whose 
lips trembled; her eyes were kind, her bearing gracious and 
womanly; her low voice reached the crowd that pressed upon 
her from all sides—she was asking for prayers. Witches did not 
ask for prayers, people told one another. It was sad to see so fine 
a girl—and one so young—being brought to the stake. 


At the foot of the hill, the waggon, with its escort of archers, 
turned sharply to the right and entered the Old Fish Market, 
cleared of its fish-women, its onion and apple-sellers, its cider 
booths and its stalls where Jew pedlars sold trinkets and gadgets, 
amulets and relics. All these people were gathered—together 
with their goods and their gear—at one corner of the square, 
grumbling at the high-handed manner in which their business had 
been impeded, on a day that had promised to be good for selling 
—the eve of the Féte Dieu. 

Jeanne braced herself for what lay ahead. When she concentrated 
on her prayers she managed to keep her rising terror under control; 
but when she allowed her attention to stray towards those about 
her, the realisation of her position almost overwhelmed her. 
At one street corner stood Pierre Cusquel, the workman who had 
so often chatted with her in her cell. He and his wife were in 
the front line of onlookers. He lifted his hand in salute when the 
waggon came near enough for its occupant to recognise him. 
He could not speak; sobs choked him; after all, the girl was but 
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ee same age as his own daughters; it was a hard end for one so 
“young, he told those about him, but he was careful to speak in a 
whisper; already the English had turned on one of the judges who 
had run from out the crowd to beg the Maid’s pardon as she passed. 
Warwick had ridden up and ordered the conscience-smitten Doctor 
to take himself away from Rouen as speedily as possible; otherwise 
he might find himself in grave danger from the soldiers. 

On a balcony, surrounded by her ladies, stood the Duchess of 
Bedford. Not many years older than the prisoner, Anne of 
Burgundy was filled with compassion for the Maid now doomed 
to so horrible a death. It was sad to die as young, she told her 
ladies, little thinking that before many moons passed by, she 
herself would have gone the way of all flesh. Glancing towards the 
balcony and beholding her benefactress in tears, Jeanne broke 
down completely; her sobs and lamentations for the rest of the way 
caused even the soldiers in the crowd to feel pity for her. But the 
Voices reminded her of her own war-cry—one that had never failed 
to rally her forces at, Orleans—‘Courage!’ they said, ‘Courage! 
Heed not your martyrdom. Through it you enter Paradise.’ 
And, by degrees, she regained control of herself. 

During the long preliminaries she listened with patience and 
calmness. The days of battle were over. Peace was at hand. 
But the soldiers fumed impatiently. It was past their dinner-hour. 
“Have an end of this,’ they shouted, ‘Will it be St. Ouen all over 
again? Are we to remain here all day?’ And the street-sellers, 
anxious to resume their trading now that such crowds were about 
the market, took up the cry of the men-at-arms and archers. 
So the Bailiff of Rouen waved his hand and said, ‘Away with her’. 

Quickly she was seized, hoisted on to the scaffold, thrust into 
the centre of the great pile of faggots. Thirache spat on his 
hands before taking the chains to make them fast about her body; 
this was the one who had no-one to pay a single gold piece for her, 
that her sufferings might be lessened. Well, Thirache was being 
paid by the English for this execution, and he would see they got 
value for their burning. t 

Ladvenu noticed that the Maid was Saskia for something and 
clambered up to hear; she asked for a cross, so he ran to fetch the 
great processional crucifix from the nearby church of St. Sauveur. 
The girl’s eyes following him, noticed that she was facing the 
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open door of the church; she would keep her eyes and thoughts. 


there and try to remember the Saviour on His Cross. If only 


the mad hammering of her heart and the throbbing pulse in her 
throat would ease down; cold sweat ran down her face and in the 
hollow between her shoulder-blades where the chains, criss-crossed 
upon her bosom and forearms, pulled her back erect against the 
stake. In every crisis, God’s grace had come to strengthen her 
weakness. It did not fail her now. As Ladvenu hurried back, 
he saw that the executioner had set the fire alight from below, 
the Dominican, his black and white robes flying behind him, 
scrambled up the heap of rubble and mortar, holding the Sign of 
Salvation before the eyes already smarting and streaming from 
the smoke—that swirled upwards. ‘Go down,’ she begged, ‘go 
down; lest you also burn.’ He was the last to have speech with 
her. . . . After that she spoke only to Heaven... . 

The fire began its grim work. Skin scorched and blistered and 
shrivelled; heat seared deeper and deeper, searching the sinews, 
probing through bones, penetrating even to the marrow; flame 
laved the tortured limbs whose every nerve agonised. ‘Thirache 
was suddenly in a hurry to be done. He had made no money 
out of the Maid’s friends. He had given her as hard an end as 
ever a criminal got; his work was as good as done, and an evening 
in a wine-shop was what he needed most, after his night in the 
forest, he told himself. He threw sulphur and tallow on the faggots. 
The fire roared and sheets of flame hid the stake and its burden. 
It came as a shock to him when the last words of the Maid rang 
through the smoke, for they were not words that one would expect 
a witch to use in her agony. They were the words all good Christians 
—and, indeed, many bad Christians—hoped to have on their 
own lips at the hour of death. ‘Jesu!’ she cried, and again, ‘“Fesu ! 


Fesu\ 


i St. Ignatius Loyola “” 


URBAN FLANAGAN, O.P. 


AINTS come to us so often shrouded in the dreariest of 
literature that there is a peculiar joy in taking up a “‘ife” 
written with such verve that we can read from cover to cover 
with pleasure and appreciation. Wilfred Meynell tells us that 

“Francis Thompson accepted the commission for this Life of 

Saint Ignatius some years before his death—accepted it with an 

alacrity not always attending the set task. Original research was 

beside his plan; he purposed to tell—if he could, to tell better—a 

story thrice told by others’. He did not write a scholar’s book. All 

that is here can be found in fuller details elsewhere. His personal 
¥ contribution was his rich imagination, vivid imagery and glowing 
style. The result—the longest of Thompson’s prose writings—is a 
most vivacious and readable short life of the saint. The complete 
manuscript, found among his papers after death, passed through 
the scholarly hands of Fr. J. H. Pollen, S.J. who, while vouching 
for the correctness of the general picture, is reserved with regard 
to some of the decorative detail. The sumptuous, profusely illustra- 
ted first edition could not be reproduced now except at prohibitive 
cost. This new printing of the text without the illustrations, will be 
welcomed by admirers of Francis Thompson as well as by those 
~, who wish to learn, easily and pleasantly, something of the life and 
~ ideals of Saint Ignatius Loyola. 

Ignatius Loyola was born a crusader. Seven hundred years of 
war against the Moors tempered for him that biend of chivalrous 
mysticism and ruthless practical logic which is characteristically 
Spanish. Temperament, tradition, education, training, all conspired 
to make him a soldier. Warfare for Christ was in his blood, in the 
air he breathed, in the politics and conversation of his youth—he 
was born within a year of the fall of Granada. The qualities of a. 
military leader were already apparent in the young captain who 
defended the citadel of Pamplona against heavy odds—odds which 
incidentally included two elder brothers of Saint Francis Xavier. 
The qualities of a great military leader clearly belonged to the 
Fase lon aiies Loyola, by Francis Thompson, (Clonmore & Reynolds, 12/6). 
; 457 
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mature man, the saint who more than any other, contained and 
eventually rolled back the forces of the reformation. But betwed: 
the young captain of Pamplona and the founder of the Jesuits there 
lies a world of difference. Natural character, tradition, the soldierly 
mind are the same, but the men differ as the soldier, who is first a 
soldier but will take arms for Christ, differs from the saint, who owns 
allegiance to Christ, to the exclusion of all else, and is alsoa soldier. 

The story of the conversion of Saint Ignatius is familiar. To 
relieve the boredom of inactivity and convalescence, for want of 
more congenial reading matter, he read the lives of the saints. These 
men were heroic and chivalrous in their own way, which was not 
his way. Why did they frame their lives in that way? What were 
they aiming at? What am I aiming at? These obstinate questionings 
drove him from his home to the solitude of Manresa, where the 
greatest battle of his life was fought—a battle fateful for the Church 
as for Ignatius himself. In Manresa the saint was formed. 


As,a theoretical problem the question that Ignatius had to 
answer was simple enough. Is the service of God the purpose for 
which I was created? There are three possible attitudes which can 
be adopted in face of this question. First it can be answered with an 
emphatic “I will not serve”. This way lies a life of mortal sin and 
eternal damnation. Alternatively one can accept with determination 
and enthusiasm the service of God as the sole aim of living and 
ordain every energy of soul and body to this all-controlling purpose. 
This way lies sanctity, the perfection of charity, But, as the author 
of The Hound of Heaven well knew, it is possible to halt between 
these two positions. It is possible to admit without question, even 
to maintain with some heat the theoretical principle that the service 
of God is the sole aim of life, while at the same time one refuses to 
be committed to it as a controlling influence in the practical 
business of living. Souls are saved or damned in bridging that gulf 
between theory and practice. 


For the young Ignatius, as for all Christians, there was no 
denying the theoretical claim of the service of God. The real 
problem was in the order of practical living. It is not that we refuse 
to serve God, but we keep the service of God as it were in one 
compartment, and the business of living in another. We carry on 
as our natural interests, instincts, customs dictate; we try not to 
allow the two lines of life to drift too far apart and hope they will 
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co-incide fairly often—particularly at the hour of death. Never, 
ynless forced to do so, do we pause to face the real issue and choose 
definitely between ourselves and God. “As for example it happens 
that many first choose to marry, which is a means, and secondarily 
to serve God in the married state, which service of God is the end. 
In the same way there are others that first desire to possess benefices 
and then to serve God in them. So these do not go straight to God, 
but wish God to come straight to their inordinate affections; thus 
they make of the end a means and of the means an end; so that what 
they ought to take first they take last”. 


The choice of the service of God appealed to the mysticism and 
chivalry of Ignatius. His practical logic and his soldierly mind told 
him that this was not a theoretical judgment to be made lightly. It 
was a practical decision as far-reaching as a declaration of war. It 
was a declaration of war—God and Ignatius against the world, the 
¥lesh and the devil—and Ignatius launched his campaign with the 
purposefulness and method of a field commander. The campaign 
had two objectives. First the enemy had to be driven out of his 
strongholds on Ignation territory. This task Ignatius accomplished 
with more enthusiasm than wisdom. Twice he brought himself to 
death’s door and when eventually victory was achieved, his health 
was permanently impaired. The second objective is in a sense the 
correlative of the first and must be achieved simu!taneously—the 
finding and recognising of the will of God and the training of 
oneself to accept it without question when found, and to follow it 
_ without wavering, regardless of the consequences to human nature. 

“Whoever desires to come with me must labour with me in order 
that, following me in pain, he may likewise follow me in glory”’. 


When Ignatius emerged from Manresa, the saint had been made 
at terrible costs in mistakes and imprudences, in torture of mind 
and body. He was a veteran of everyone’s battle and as is the way of 
veterans, he. felt strongly about the generalship in the campaign. 
Why take the hardest, the longest, the most round-about way of 
reaching the objective? Why waste so much time and energy and 
risk the victory as well? In this mood his soldierly mind set itself 
to draw up aplan of battle which would be as near infallible as such 
a plan can be. The shortest, cheapest and most certain road to the 
objective was defined to the last detail. The objective was the 
choosing of the service of God and holding fast to that choice 
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unshakably. His plan was a,scheme for training dedicated men, 
given wholly to the service of God, whether in the religious state Ole 
in any other state of life. The plan and training regulations drawn up 
then by Saint Ignatius are called THE SPIRITUAL EXERCISES. 


Drill books are not intended to be either amusing or consoling 


and certainly the Spzritual Exercises are neither. They consist of a - 


carefully graduated course of the most intense self-discipline, 
self-examination and meditation planned to be completed in a 
month. Everything is called into service to support and re-inforce 
the theme of meditation; surroundings, conversation, reading, 
postures of the body, arrangement of every hour of the day and 
night, all contribute to the one purpose of the exercises. Ina 
preliminary period, longer or shorter as the case may require, 
meditations on sin leading to a general confession clear the ground 
for the positive business of the exercises. Planned meditations and 


examinations on the life of Our Lord, the Passion and the Glory of ©) 


Our Lord prepare us to choose the will of God, to find and accept 
the will of God at whatever cost to ourselves, and to strengthen our 
choice into an unshakable determination to live solely for the service 
of God. The discipline of examination and meditation is made to 
come up from the senses, through the bodily powers and imagination, 
to the mind and will, so that the whole person with all his energies 
and powers is held in concentration on knowing God and seeing 
himself in relation to God. Inevitably, the person who undertakes - 
the Exercises with good will and under the impulse of divine grace, 
will become impregnated with the spirit of Christ; his thoughts and 


affections, even his body and his senses will be caught up in e% 


devotion to the service of God. 


The Spiritual Exercises contain no new doctrine of asceticism. 
What is new is the careful, detailed planning of the scheme of 
training by which a soul prepares itself for sanctity. By the nature 
of the case this planning is concerned largely with the human 
element—the human powers, their strength and weakness and the 
temptations to which they are open. Here lurks a danger for the 
inexperienced. Sanctity is a gift of God. We can prepare for it by 
asceticism, prayer and the sacraments. All three are necessary, but 
asceticism, though the most obvious and the most difficult in 
practice is the least important. The Spiritual Exercises lay such 
store by plan and method that some have been led into the very 
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mistake the exercises are at pains to prevent—the making of a means 
jan end, mistaking the scheme of the exercises for the sanctity for 
which they were designed to prepare. 

Though by tradition and training St. Ignatius was a soldier, a 
picture which represented him as a sort of spiritual drill sergeant 
would be very far from the truth. No man knew better the strength 
as well as the weakness of men; no man excelled him in his sympathy 
and understanding of troubled souls. It might be thought that no 
bond of sympathy could exist between the wayward Victorian poet 
and the soldierly saint of the counter-reformation. Yet the reading 
which his task imposed brought Thompson to an understanding of 
the saint and enabled him to catch the great feeling for human 
nature which was characteristic of him, It was this confidence in the 
sympathy of Ignatius which moved him to ask spiritual alms of the 
London sons of the Saint during the last stages of his arid journey 

‘y through life. 


Pious practices ought never to be anything but the manifesta- 
tion of what lies in the depths of the soul. We must first 
be convinced of the truth that such practices help to quicken 
within us; we must realize the harmony in the Church as a 
whole, the vitality and power of Christian dogma, and 
the moral and social value of Catholic doctrine. I trust that 
from the intellectual point of view you will be a thoughtful 
Christian, and that you will know the reasons underlying 
your faith and the grounds that you have for hope and 
worship. Then, when you have risen gradually to the level 
of all the great thoughts presented to us by Catholicism, 
you will bring real loftiness of mind to bear upon the outward 
manifestations of your piety, and you will reject all that might 
lead others, who have no faith, to suppose Christians to be 
queer, narrow-minded beings. 

Elisabeth Leseur: Christian Womanhood. 


Book Reviews 


SIMPLE ROSARY MEDITATIONS 
‘A DomINIcaN TERTIARY 


Burns, Oates and Washbourne. 8/6. 


THE mysteries of the Rosary are like so many rich fountains 
offering us a never-ending supply of fruitful thoughts and inspira- 
tions. But there must be many people who from time to time, have 
wished for some help or guidance in gathering up and putting 
to the best possible use the treasures of the Rosary. This is what 
we have provided for us in the present little volume, containing 
several series of meditations on the fifteen mysteries. There. are 
meditations for peace, meditations on the theological virtues of 
faith, hope and charity, meditations for the liturgical seasons, 
meditations for death, all suggesting ‘the many lines of meditation 
open to us while reciting the Rosary, whereby in the simplest way 
we may bring our whole life within its scope.’ Those who make the 
Five First Saturdays, in reparation to the Immaculate Heart of 
Mary, will welcome this book also, since it provides such an 
abundant supply of meditations on the mysteries of the Rosary. 
It is to be noted, of course, that a mere reading of this’ book for 
quarter-of-an-hour does not necessarily constitute a meditation 
as envisaged among the exercises of that devotion. Rather should 
the passage selected be read very slowly while each phrase is 
- allowed to sink in, and only that amount being read which is 
necessary to lead us to converse with Our Blessed Mother and her 
Divine Son. In this way we will come to say our Rosary better also, 
and saying our Rosary better will mean that we are living better, 
living in closer friendship with Jesus and Mary. J.M.M. 


MARRIAGE, A GREAT SACRAMENT 
CANON JACQUES LECLERCQ 
Clonmore and Reynolds Ltd. 8/6. 


THE Earl of Wicklow has done an excellent job on this translation 
from the French Le Mariage Chretien. What he says in his 
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note is undoubtedly true—the style of this book may at times shock 
jjus. Canon Leclercq takes for granted certain moral laxities, 
“which we in Ireland would never take for granted. Nevertheless 
one can recommend it to those who should be interested in 
Marriage. It demonstrates extensively the various ways in which 
married life can be a state of holiness—how it can purify the soul 
from meanness, and sanctify it through the combined efforts of 
husband and wife. The chapter on ‘Conjugal Spirituality’ is 
perhaps the best in the book; and yet one feels offended by the 
treatment of the family Rosary. As a family prayer it is not 
recommended. For certain couples it is considered good enough 
—‘the more simple will have the more simple devotions, such as 
the rosary, which in the old days was known as the “‘breviary of the 
illiterate’’, because it did not require a knowledge of how to read; 
others will have devotions in which the intellectual aspect is more 
. noticeable. .. .’ (p. 154). But what devotion is more a work of 
the mind, a meditating on the central mystery of our faith than 
the Rosary. Frankly this shocked me more than anything else. 


Canon Leclercq faces problems very bravely. He is candid. 
His comments on various matrimonial situations are very wise and 
helpful. Only the last chapter is disappointing; it is scattered and 
vague, At the risk of being theologically pedantic one might add 
that it is a pity to call poverty a Christian virtue; the spirit of 
poverty is a state of soul consequent on possessing, in a perfect way, 
the virtue of hope and the gift of fear. ME 


™ SISTER MARY OF SAINT FRANCIS 

(Hon. Laura STAFFORD-JERNINGHAM) 

A SISTER OF Notre Dame 

Burns, Oates and Washbourne. 2/-. 


A BOOKLET such as this which helps us to see something of the 
working-out of the designs of Providence, is never without interest. 
The Hon. Laura Stafford-Jerningham was born at Costessy Hall, 
Norwich, on January 15th, 1811. In her life we have yet another 
instance of the way in which Almighty God can bring about His 
designs in spite of seemingly adverse and impossible circumstances. 
As a child she had had a constant and strong desire to give herself ~ 
completely to God, and to become a religious. That desire, 
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however, was frustrated, and God ordained that she should marry 
at the age of eighteen, and, after a period of happy married life,¢) 
be left a widow at thirty-six, with a very considerable fortune, 
no children and perfect freedom to enter a religious Order, or to 
dispose of the remainder of her life as she wished.’ She chose to 
enter religion, to become a sister of the Institute of Notre Dame at 
Namur, Belgium. During the remaining years of her long life 
she did immense work for the welfare of that Institute, particularly 
in promoting its spread throughout England. We hope that the 
story of this great woman, Sister Mary of Saint Francis in religion, 
will be widely read. J.M.M. 


‘‘A RETREAT” 


(Thirty-three discourses with meditations for the use of the clergy, 
religious, and others.) é 
By Ricut Revp. JOHN CUTHBERT HEDLEY, O.5S.B. 


) 
(16th Edition, Burns, Oates & Washbourne 1951 16/-) 


In his chapter on “Spiritual Reading”, Bishop Hedley has some 
arresting lines that linger in the heart’s core long after one has 
closed the book and put it away. He writes, “To be spiritual by 
fits and starts is not enough. Our endeavour should be to invest life 
wholly with spirituality. Spiritual ends, spiritual motives, spiritual 
thinking, speaking and acting—this and nothing less than this, is 
what should be the character of our whole rational life”. A prayer- 
ful and earnest study of Bishop Hedley’s great classic, the sixteenth © 
edition of which now appears, will go a long way to imprint this 
character on the life of the reader who really wishes to be, by 
God’s grace “illuminated, nourished, stimulated, strengthened 
and rendered beautiful with the gifts of the Holy Spirit’’. 


This volume will provide solid sustaining matter for spiritual 
reading and for meditation. The style is direct and clear, and the 
advices given are such that no one could sincerely protest that too 
much was being asked from him. Bishop Hedley would have us all 
most firmly impressed with the great primal truth that “Spirituality 
is not the following out of a programme or the living up to a 
system: it is the service of a Father’. 

In the first ten chapters he clears away from before our eyes the 
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mists of self-deception and worldliness which would obscure our 
abiding consciousness of God as the Supreme Reality and which 
would blind us to the fundamental facts about Grace and Sin, and 

Death and Judgment. He then leads us to the contemplated union 

of our intelligence, will and heart with the Sacred Humanity of Our 

Lord. ‘Thus and only thus will we ever break free from the shackles 

of our pride, sensuality, and cowardice. ‘‘For the Sacred Humanity”’ 

he writes in a wonderfully illuminating and consoling passage, ‘‘has 

a most powerful and almost miraculous effect of transformation. 

Laden with our weakness and imperfection we gaze upon Jesus and 

they begin to melt away and disappear’. At this point the thought- 

ful reader might well exclaim, in the words of St. John Fisher, 

“Here be learning and wisdom enough to last me unto the end of 

my life.” 

The entire book will bring calm and peace to the soul and no one 
'y will leave it down without feeling a wish to be more generous with 
God. But lest a vague wish should be impotent and fruitless, 
Bishop Hedley’s chapters on the *Divine Office, the Blessed 
Sacrament, and the Holy Mass, (to mention only three of the many 
chapters with practical directives), must almost immediately 
. transform and irradiate the life of even the averagely-sincere. 

The publishers are to be complimented on this graceful volume 
worthy at once of the great Bishop, who was second only to 
Newman among Catholic prose writers, and of their own tradition. 
It is now fifty-seven years since Cardinal Vaughan gave the 
“Retreat” his imprimatur but the solidity of the doctrine, the 
*) vigour of the thought, and the graceful clarity of the style cannot 
be withered by time. May its vivifying message go into all the 
corners of the English-speaking world and awaken aspirations 
to great holiness in the heart of each and every reader. F.MacN. 
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Man becomes stronger than what kills him, as Pascal 
says, and whether we live or die, in joy or in sorrow, in active 
life or on a sick-bed, we can utter St. Paul’s words, of 
which the Church reminds us continually in her beautiful 
liturgy, and serve God with joy and gladness, with Fesus 
Christ dwelling in us. We know that nothing 1s lost, either 
in the material or spiritual world, and that the lowliest of 
our actions, the most secret of our prayers, has immeasurable 
force, for it echoes on through time and space, and it may 
be that, ages hence, some human heart may be brought into 
mysterious contact with us. Is not this a reason for being 
active? Does not this explain suffering? Does this not give 


us an object for our efforts and life? 
Elisabeth Leseur: Christian Hope. 


To be the good Samaritan to so many discontented hearts 
and uneasy minds and troubled consciences; to feel delicate 
respect for souls and knowledge of them; to approach them 
gently, to pour upon them healing oil or strengthening wine 
according to their weakness or the poignancy of their wounds; 
to show God only by letting Him shine forth from the soul 
where He lives; to be all things to all men and thus conquer 
souls to Christ is the Apostle’s task which I accept from 


Thee, O my God, in spite of my unworthiness. 
Elisabeth Leseur: Resolutions. 
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